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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS 
AND IN ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO. 


A PART OF THE INVESTIGATION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Hennrinogs, from the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency in the United States, submitted the following 


INTERIM REPORT 


[Pursuant to 8, Res. 173, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


INTRODUCTION 


The Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency has held 
hearings in many of the major cities in the United States as a result of 
the increase in juvenile delinquency in recent years. The subcom- 
mittee was to perform the function of focusing public attention on the 
various conditions within the community which contributed to 
delinquency and to determine whether Federal legislation is one of the 
steps needed to cope with the problem. As a result of increased 
juvenile violence and law violation in the city of St. Louis and in St. 
Louis County, the subcommittee, under the acting chairmanship of 
Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., held hearings in the city of St. 
Louis on July 6 and 7, 1956, to determine the nature of the delinquency 
problem within that area. During the hearings, the various city 
officials gave the subcommittee a picture of the extent of delinquency 
in the city of St. Louis and in the county. Other witnesses described 
the attempts of the local official and nonofficial agencies to combat 
juvenile delinquency in St. Louis. 

The purpose of bringing the subcommittee to St. Louis was not to 
criticize the city or any of the agencies or departments concerned with 
delinquency and related problems. What the subcommittee expected 
to do was to hear from these official and nonofficial agencies, to discuss 
with them some of their problems, and to make recommendations in this 
report in view of the knowledge gained in St. Louis and elsewhere in 
the country. We feel that the many knowledgeable witnesses who 
appeared before the subcommittee and made the recommendations 
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which appear in this report have provided many constructive sug- 
gestions which could result in a more effective attack on the problem 
of delinquency. 

The conclusions and recommendations as outlined in this report are 
obviously not an all-inclusive or final answer to the problem of de- 
linquency in St. Louis and in St. Louis County. However, the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee feel that by gathering in one place and at 
one time all of the resources in the community, to exchange views with 
each other and with the subcommittee, and to record all of the state- 
ments made and distribute them among the various agencies and pro- 
fessional people in St. Louis for study, a valuable step has been taken 
in the fight against delinquency as it exists in the city of St. Louis and 
the county. 

The recommendations made in this report call for careful thought 
and much action on the part of the officials and agency heads in the 
city of St. Louis. However, the subcommittee knows from experience 
that without mobilizing public opinion in the entire area, the efforts of 
all will be dissipated. It is the sincere hope of the members of the 
subcommittee that as a result of this inquiry and as a result of the 
public attention that has been focused on the problem, impetus will 
have been given to the forces fighting delinquency and that effective 
action will be the result. 

Because of the limited time and staff available, the subcommittee 
utilized many of the individuals who live and work in the city of St. 
Louis. In the short time available before the hearings for this fact- 
gathering process the subcommittee staff received much valuable as- 
sistance from outstanding residents of St. Louis. The subcommittee 
would especially like to thank Mayor Raymond R. Tucker, Lt. Adolf 
C. Jacobsmeyer, commander of the juvenile division of the St. Louis 
Police Department, and Mr. James W. Connor, executive director of 
the St. Louis Crime Commission, for the valuable assistance they 
afforded the staff. To these and all of the other public-spirited citi- 
zens. who aided us, the subcommittee owes a debt of gratitude for 
assisting in gathering the facts concerning the many aspects of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency in the city of St. Louis and in the 
county. The subcommittee also wishes to pay tribute to the many 
dedicated men and women in the city of St. Louis who are giving 
untiringly of their efforts to prevent juvenile delinquency, But, un- 
fortunately, asin many other cities in which the subcommittee visited, 
Imany. more hands are needed. Much more in terms of personnel and 
facilities is needed and should be provided. 


THE SIZE OF THE DELINQUENCY PROBLEM IN THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS 


While there seems to be some dispute in the testimony presented 
as to the exact percentage of the rise in juvenile delinquency in St. 
Louis, there was almost universal agreement among the witnesses that 
within the past several years it has taken a turn upward. As the 
mayor testified: 


During 1955 juvenile violations increased 13 percent on a 
national basis. According to our police department, St. 
Louis’ rate increased about 8 percent, which means our city 
was 5 percent below the national average. 
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On the other hand, Rudolph Danstedt of the Social Planning Council 
of St. Louis and St. Louis County stated: 


We have some indication that in 1955, compared to 1954, 
the number of juvenile court appearances out in the county 
increased 35 percent. However, the absolute figures were 
still small: 672 to 907. 


Testimony presented indicated that the upward trend of complaints 
against juveniles brought to the attention of the juvenile court was 
accentuated by an increase of 20 percent during the year 1955. 
Whether this represented an actual increase in the number of 
delinquents during that period or whether there were changed policies 
in police activities is in the opinion of the subcommittee immaterial. 
The fact remains that juvenile delinquency in St. Louis and the county 
is rising and has been rising for the past several years. 

Another significant factor with respect to the size and scope of the 
problem in St. Louis is that certain neighborhoods contribute dis- 
proportionately to the official delinquency problem. 

Another feature is the marked increase in the incidence of serious 
offenses charged to juveniles. That is not to say that all complaints 
against juveniles for delinquent behavior relate to serious offenses: 
The offenses charged included the range of crimes covering truancy, 
vandalism, auto theft, robbery, aggravated assault, and forcible rape. 

The most serious aspects of the juvenile delinquency problem in 
St. Louis and the county relate to the increasing incidence of the 
class 1 and 2 offenses committed by younger children. These offenses 
include murder, rape, robbery, aggravated assault, and housebreaking, 
William Kline, county counselor, indicated that the acts of juvenile 
delinquency have been more brutal and severe within the last several 
years, of a more violent nature than those committed in the past. 

Ralph Smith, chief probation officer of St. Louis County, when ques- 
tioned about the vicious and brutal attacks on citizens by juveniles, 
stated: 


We have had more within the last 6 months, it seems to 
me, than ever before. And there has been, it seems to me, 
an increase in that kind of an offense, which is distressing to 
me. 


This rise in the number and seriousness of the crimes committed 
by younger people is of great significance for proper understanding 
of the problems faced by various agencies in St. Louis. The facts 
and figures adduced with respect to the St. Louis area are similar to 
nationwide facts and figures which have been presented in past years 
to the subcommittee. Statements as to the reasons for such a shift 
to younger age groups committing serious offenses have not been con- 
clusive although the shift itself is a matter of deep concern to all 
knowledgeable people working with delinquent children. 

Testimony of Sgt. Joseph Phelan of the juvenile division, St. Louis 
Police Department, indicated that teen-age drug addiction is not a 
serious problem in St. Louis or the county. ii dene to prevent 
the eventuality of its ever becoming a problem, constant vigilance by 
law-enforcement officials is necessary, especially in light of the testi- 
mony presented to the subcommittee as to the influx of narcotics 
from the Chinese Communist countries and from Mexico. The lack 
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of adequate treatment facilities in St. Louis for drug addicts could 
result in a serious situation if addiction rates ever rose there. 


PREVENTIVE SERVICES IN THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS AND THE COUNTY 


The testimony of Lt. Richard Hackmeyer, based upon his cases in 
the files, pointed out clearly that there were many times in the life 
of a boy or girl who subsequently become delinquent, when the com- 
munity, with little effort and a relatively small expense, could have 
taken steps which would have prevented such delinquency, with its 
prohibitive cost to the community. These files indicated that re- 
sources and facilities which have been dedicated to the task of pre- 
venting delinquency are many times quantitatively inadequate in 
terms of personnel. 

The preventive work involves many agencies in St. Louis, first and 
foremost of which are the schools. Testimony given to the subcom- 
mittee indicated that in many cases of delinquency coming to the 
attention of the police and the courts, there had been an early history 
of truancy and incorrigibility. Dr. Margaret Gildea, associate pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Haskineton University, in referring to these 
children said: 


Almost all of these young people have a long record of 
problems in school. Our schools have failed to pick up these 
problems early, to evaluate them properly and correctly, and 
to apply suitable measures. Both the city and county school 
systems really do not have adequate services of this sort. 


The city school system, under Mr. Clement Powers, has an excellent 
framework of services for children; but there are not enough people 
working in the schools to solve the problems of the children at the 
time they arise. 

The school worker should select the children with problems through 
consultation with the teachers and principals. This worker should 
get in touch with the children’s parents, get them to come into the 
school, and help them to really understand the problems through 
direct casework service or group therapy. 

Another great need in the schools is for an increase in the ancillary 
services, those services which support the school mental health pro- 
gram. There should be at all times adequate facilities for remedial 
reading, speech correction, and special tutoring. This means that 
the schools need a larger budget. 

The subcommittee has invariably found that children that become 
delinquent have a long history of exhibiting delinquency-prone be- 
havior; that the teacher could have said, 4, 5, or 6 years before, ‘‘Now, 
this is a child whose family needs special help.’’ The teachers are the 
greatest case finders of these early problem children because they are 
exposed to them before any one else. And if they look perceptively 
at the children they certainly can be of tremendous use in preventive 
mental help. However, the teacher can only be a valuable tool if 
she is equipped and has ancillary and supporting services and agencies 
to which she can refer problem children for consultation. This is the 
critical area in delinquency prevention in the schools. 

The attention and special services needed by such children in their 
early years are not expensive when measured by the amount the com- 
munity must spend for the institutionalization of juvenile delinquents. 
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We have found that in St. Louis not enough is being done in the way of 
providing such services. As in other cities, services of this type must 
come from the teachers and principals in the schools who are them- 
selves handicapped in the attention they can give problem children 
because of overcrowded conditions in the classrooms and the necessity 
for the teachers to undertake a large amount of clerical work. Failure 
to provide the help needed by the children showing behavior problems 
in the school today will be reflected in the juvenile delinquency statis- 
tics tomorrow. 
MENTAL HEALTH 


Another important area which plays a very important role in the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency is that of mental health. From 
the testimony presented we have found that there is very little pro- 
vision for psychiatric care outside of the facilities of the school. 

The subcommittee, of course, does not believe that every delin- 
quent or potentially delinquent child requires psychiatric examination 
and treatment, but for the child that does, it should be available. 
No community can afford not to provide immediately needed child 
guidance clinics and psychiatric care. The following exchange 
between the subcommittee general counsel and Judge David Murphy, 
nee judge in St. Louis, is indicative of the lack of these facilities in 
the city: 


Mr. Boso. Well, if you have a very seriously emotionally 
disturbed young person, are there ee uate facilities in St. 
Louis and St. Louis County, or in the State of Missouri, to 
deal with that type of person? 

Judge Murpuy. I would say “No.” 

Mr. Boso. Are there facilities available at all for treatiag 
these cases? 

Judge Murpuy. They are available but it is difficult to 
get them in because of their overcrowded condition. 


Mr. Rudolph Danstedt, director, Social Planning Council of St. 
Louis and St. Louis County, also referred to this situation when he 
said: 

One area where I know we are way behind other cities is 
in the whole field of mental health services. I do not know 
how much bearing this has on the subject of juvenile delin- 
quency per se, but we have no provisions here in the State 
of Missouri for the care of seriously emotionally disturbed 
children who may be on the point of being psychotic, like 
the William Healey Residential Treatment Center which 
the State of Illinois has, which I think is a bold and I think 
very courageous attempt to get at some of these boys and 
girls who just cannot be handled by the ordinary community 
services and resources. 


Mr. Sidney Zagri, community action director for Teamsters Local 
688, appeared before the subcommittee and in a knowledgeable 
discussion of the delinquency problem in St. Louis stated that— 


In terms of diagnostic facilities, there are no public facilities 
available to youthful offenders of any kind whatsoever. Yet, 
we have in the city of St. Louis a very fine psychopathic 
hospital, Malcolm Bliss. In terms of physical facilities, it is 
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an excellent institution, and if it were properly staffed, could 
be one of the outstanding acute treatment centers in the 
country, something along the line of Langley Porter, out in 
San Francisco. 

Here we have a wonderful set of hospitals and two univer- 
sities, and it could become actually a teacher institution. 

What is the case? ‘Two of the wards of that hospital have 
been closed now for over a year and a half, for the simple 
reason they just do not have enough staff. They have an 
outpatient facility which has a waiting list a mile long, and 
we have psychopaths, that is, the juveniles and those over 16, 
we have serious neurotics who are running the streets. 


RECREATION FACILITIES 


The subcommittee heard considerable testimony concerning the 
recreational programs in the city of St. Louis. Although it is realized 
that the funds available in St. Louis for recreational purposes have 
been increased, conditions brought out during the hearings indicated 
that there is a great need for more funds. However, the subcommittee 
is also convinced that with the existing staff and facilities much more 
can be accomplished in the field of delinquency prevention recreation- 
wise than is now being done, by revising existing programs to meet the 
problem. New problems must be met with new methods. Recreation 
programs that are not geared to meet the needs of those needing 
services fall short of making their full potential contribution. Recrea- 
tion programs designed without taking into consideration the desires 
of the children who are to benefit therefrom do not meet existing needs. 

It was gratifying to hear that recently there has been a very close 
cooperative action between the city of St. Louis and the board of 
education in order that better use of the facilities at hand become a 
reality. 

Miss Grace N. Gorman, chief probation officer in St. Louis, said 
that in the new housing projects better use was being made of the 
recreational facilities. The board of education and the city of 
St. Louis have drawn up an agreement that the board would erect 
facilities in these new schools that would meet the needs as the city 
would lay them down, and that the board would operate them at the 
close of the school day and during the summertime so that better 
programs for these teen-age people could be developed. 

owever, other witnesses pinpointed the fact that the recreational 
needs in St. Louis are woefully lacking. Mr. Sidney Zagri spoke of 
the situation in St. Louis where— 


We only have 11 centers that are year-round and, un- 
fortunately, those 11 centers go down through the center of 
the city for the most part. Ido not know whether the direc- 
tor of recreation has testified before the committee or not, but 
if he hasn’t, I think he will tell you that in terms of year- 
round facilities, we have practically none in northeast, south- 
east, the areas of the city outside of the narrow strip through 
the center. 


Mr. Zagri also pointed out some all too familiar figures; i. e., the 
relationship between needs and existing facilities: 
I think this committee also knows something about the 
standards of the National Recreation Association in terms of 
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the amount of money that should tbe spent as‘a minimum 
standard for a city. I was in correspondence with the direc- 
tor of that association, and he wrote that the minimum 
should be $6 per capita a year for parks and recreation in @ 
city—parks, playgrounds, and recreation. 


On that basis, the budget for the parks and, recreation 
department in the city of St. Louis should be somewhere, in 
the neighborhood of about $5,400,000. The budget this year, 
I think, is $1,800,000, about a third. The amount of space 
that should be available in a city of this size, according to 
their standards, should be 9,000 acres of park and playground 
facilities. We have 3,000 acres in the city of St. Louis. 


TREATMENT SERVICES IN ST. LOUIS AND ST. LOUIS COUNTY 


A juvenile. in the city of St. Louis—a boy or girl under the age 
of 17—who comes into conflict with the law may “have contact”? with 
a number of public and private agencies. The chief public agencies 
dealing with the problem in St, Louis are the juvenile court, the police 
department, and board of children’s guardians. This board, which 
is appointed by the mayor, provided service for 1,415 children during 
the last fiscal year, and its responsibilities fall into two general cate- 
eee the care of dependent and neglected children who are not 

elinquents, and the operation of 2 correctional institutions for de- 
linquent boys and girls. There are also other numerous private 
ory and service organizations which are directing their efforts in 
this field. 

If the boy or girl involved is to be successfully rehabilitated, the 
various agencies must be properly and adequately staffed and have 
available facilities designed to provide the necessary treatment. But 
equally important is the fact that if the rehabilitation process is to 
be successful, the agencies must cooperate closely. The work of all 
these agencies should be interrelated. As in any such operation, co- 
operation should be fully and openly extended, Any dissension or 
lack of coordination among any of the agencies involved would nullify 
any treatment process. 

Because of the diffusion of authority, the city of St. Louis and 
St. Louis County have joined in the formation of the metropolitan 
youth commission. The function of this commission will be to 
coordinate the activities of the various agencies dealing with juvenile 
programs. It will not invade the jurisdiction of the various public 
and private agencies. However, this commission was legally estab- 
lished in the city a week prior to the hearings, and only future events 
will enable us to evaluate the effectiveness of this promising venture; 
It is one of the first attempts in the Nation to coordinate, on an area- 
wide basis, the juvenile programs among the various agencies in more 
than one political subdivision. The commission has also recently 
engaged an experienced director, under whose direction the community 
plans to evaluate its present juvenile program and take steps to im- 
prove it. The members of the subcommittee feel that this commission 
could become— 


a miniature community youth authority, where all of the 
agencies would be coordinated into one solid effort to meet 
the problems of delinquency. 
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POLICE SERVICES 


Testimony presented to the subcommittee indicated that the 
St. Louis Police Department is prevented by limited manpower from 
doing the effective job it should be doing with juveniles. There seems 
to be a need to strengthen the juvenile squad, especially quantita- 
tively. This unit could do a much more effective preventive job if 
given more staff and more automobiles. The possibilities of a more 
efficient use of the already available force should be considered by the 

olice. 
7 The subcommittee concurs with Mr. Richard Amberg on his sugges- 
tions directed toward police services. He stated: 


As to effective police work, there can be no argument, it 
seems to me, on the need for greater police protection. I 
think that Acting Chief Casey’s suggestion for a so-called 
decoy squad is one step in the right direction, Much more 
is still needed. There should be more uniformed and plain- 
clothes policemen patrolling parks and other trouble areas. 
I think that Negro policemen, incidentally, should be added 
in Negro areas, for they can do a far better job in those 
neighborhoods than white officers. 


The subcommittee has found that when more uniformed patrolmen 
are put into a high-delinquency area, the rates begin to drop. Although 
this may seem like a punitive approach, until the other preventive 
and treatment agencies in the community are improved, this is a 
necessary step in protecting the law-abiding members of the com- 
munity. 

JUVENILE COURT 


One of the pressing necessities of the city of St. Louis and the 
county is that of an adequate tenure of office for the juvenile court 
judge. Many of the witnesses referred to this necessity. 

Arthur E. Prell, professor of criminology at Washington University, 
who testified before the subcommittee stated: 


I think the time has come when the county must face the 
fact that they need a full-time juvenile judge and juvenile 
court with the proper facilities attached to it instead of a 
rotating system where a man loses contact and where a boy, 
who comes in 6 months later, is not recognized or the conver- 
sation that took place is not remembered. All he has is the 
case history to come back to. 


Mr. Irving Fawcett, special school coordinator on vandalism, who 
has worked with the juvenile courts, stated: 


Another thing, I think the city needs a permanent juvenile 
court judge. We should have a judge who is trained for the 
work. Now, Iam not saying this as a reflection on any of the 
judges. I have worked for a long stream of juvenile court 
judges, under them, from Judge Hennings on down to the 
present time, and it has been my observation that if a judge 
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is rotated, as we have in our system in St: Louis, by the time 
he is acquainted with the job and with his clientele he is off 
the bench. I think we need a juvenile court judge in the 
city of St. Louis who is not chosen for his political affiliations. 
It does not make any difference whether he is a Republican 
or a Democrat or a Socialist, if he is a qualified judge or a 
qualified man to handle the situation. 


And finally, Judge Noah Weinstein, himself a juvenile court judge 
about to be rotated, said: 


Well, of course, now I can only express my own opinion 
on this thing—obviously, I am not speaking for any of the 
other judges. I have the personal opinion that it isa mistake 
to rotate among the judges such a short period of time. 
Now with my own experience I am getting to know some of 
these kids. Perhaps—I hope not—some. of them would 
come back to me in the second 6 months. Unfortunately, 
one or two have come back within the first 6 months. I 
feel, based on my first experience with this youngster, I 
might be—I might not be, but I feel I might be—in a better 
position to deal with him, and I think he might be in a better 
position to work with me, too, the second time. I suppose 
you could be in a juvenile court too long. It is not primarily 
a judicial act when you are performing your function as 
juvenile court judge but I have a feeling that a longer term 
would be preferable to the 6-month term. Or it might well 
= that a permanent juvenile court judge would fill the bill 

etter. 


The subcommittee would like to refer to the Standards for Spe- 
cialized Courts Dealing with Children prepared by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Page 
85, referring to tenure of the juvenile court judge, reads as follows: 


Appointment, assignment, or election of the judge should 
be for a period of not less than 6 years. Short-time assign- 
ments on a rotating or automatic basis should be avoided, 
as such an arrangement gives a judge little time to become 
thoroughly acquainted with and experienced in his work. 


In terms of the two political areas, the subcommittee feels that 
there is a necessity for a full-time juvenile court judge in a city the 
size of St. Louis. In St. Louis County, the judge is shifted every 6 
months, and before he can become adept in handling juvenile matters, 
he is rotated. The city and county both require a full-time judge 
with an adequate probation and social worker staff under the juris- 
diction of his court. 

CONCLUSIONS 


From the testimony presented at the hearings, there is little doubt in 
the minds of the subcommittee that the many earnest men and women 
striving to fight juvenile delinquency in St. Louis are having their 
efforts dissipated unless they are provided with better tools for the 
job. The story of juvenile delinquency in St. Louis, as in many other 
cities, and the reasons for its sharp rise and high rate of recidivism, 
lies in the inadequacy of facilities and services over the past years. 
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Juvenile delinquency as it; occurred in St. Louis in 1955 cannot be 
reduced. or ‘prevented by facilities which now exist or are in the 
planning stage. Unless the inadequacies of the parole and probation 
programs, the lacks in certain areas, such as facilities to handle mental 
defectives and need for psychiatric care, unless thought is given to 
these problems now, St. Louis will be having serious trouble for itself 
in the future. 

St.Louis needs to do something about a more coordinated casework 
approach on the part of some public and private family welfare agen- 
cies in terms of dealing more aggressively with some of the families 
that have histories of trouble—that is, those where there seems to be 
a pattern of delinquency developing. Many times these families do 
not get the sort of services they need. 

There is a need for more adequate physical and mental health 
services for children generally. There is a need for mental health 
services within some of the child welfare agencies such as the juvenile 
court, publie schools, and parochial schools. And there is a need, 
certainly, for further expansion and examination of the recreational 
facilities and programs. In connection with this there is a need for a 
specialized approach in getting at some of the boys, in particular, who 
do not care to tie in with the standard recreational program, the youth 
who have been called in other communities the hard-to-reach group. 

If the city of St. Louis is to reduce the amount of delinquency or 
even keep it at the level it is now, it is imperative that the community 
have the present social agencies financed and staffed with such per- 
sonnel that children who indicate a tendency toward delinquency can 
be treated and the proper measures taken to avoid their entering a 
life of crime. In view of the above, the subcommittee feels that the 
following recommendations are in keeping with any effort to reduce 
the delinquency problem in St. Louis. 

The subcommittee would like to incorporate into its recommenda- 
tions some of the proposals made by the Social Planning Council of 
St. Louis and St. Louis County in its report of the juvenile delinquency 
review committee. It is felt that this was a thorough and adequate 
study of certain conditions relating to delinquency and that the pro- 
= made by this group are sound ones. The subcommittee mem- 

ers feel that the one proposal already acted upon is a sound one, 
i. e., the St. Louis Youth Commission. If the members of this com- 
mission are forceful and diligent in carrying out its objectives, it should 
greatly aid in this area’s fight against antisocial juvenile behavior. 


Research in various areas of juvenile delinquency prevention and control 
should be conducted 


In cooperation with other research groups in the community, 
including the fine universities in the area, research into various phases 
of juvenile delinquency prevention and control is encouraged. The 
first thing that has to be done in any area before a policy decision is 
reached is to: conduct research to decide what the policy should be. 
The community has to face the responsibility of paying for a reasonably 
good job of investigating the causes, the conditions of the acts, what 
type of personnel they need and are getting, and what services they need. 

he city must try to develop a program that is a rational approach, 
finding what can and should be done and viewing the knowledge that 
exists, finding out who the children are they are dealing with, what 
their ages are, where they live, what their backgrounds are. For 
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example, there are delinquency cases in the St. Louis area that had 
their origins in what might be called the upper class, as well as in the 
lower socioeconomic class. Another consideration is that it was 
reported to the subcommittee that the makeup of the population in 
St. Louis is changing. If this is the case, the nature and extent of 
— ae must be known in order to effectively fight the delinquency 
problem. 

One possible area for such research might be an analysis of the effects 
of the local curfew law on curbing delinquency. This would seem to 
be a legitimate project in view of the fact that the juvenile court 
judge indicated a 20 percent increase in cases despite the curfew. 
This *s not to say that the increase may not have been greater without 
it; but as of now, the answer to whether a curfew is effective is 
unknown. 

For example, because of the interest in the curfew law the following 
statement has been developed by the subcommittee on the subject of 
curfews. 

The Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency for 
the past 20 months has been gathering evidence to determine the causes 
and preventive and curative measures in the area of adolescent mis- 
behavior. Of all the professional witnesses from the fields of crimi- 
nology and psychology heard by the subcommittee, and their number 
is in the hundreds, not one advocated the use of a curfew to prevent 
juvenile delinquency. In fact, any mention made by these people 
of the curfew was that this was, to say the least, a negative approach 
to solving the problem of delinquency. 

Although the punitive approach to delinquency and crime has gen- 
erally proven to be a failure over the past 200 or 300 years, when the 
public conscience is aroused over the problem, righteous indignation 
arises which results in demands for ‘‘woodshed”’ treatment, curfews, 
and “get tough” campaigns. This creates a real dilemma for the 
earnest people who are striving to inaugurate positive measures to 
reduce their delinquency problem. 

Students of the problem who appeared before the subcommittee 
have stated that delinquency of a gang nature is many times a revolt 
on the part of youngsters against authority. They feel that the addi- 
tion of a curfew is just another law for these youngsters to break; 
and it may, indeed, instigate a few into delinquencies that otherwise 
would not have been committed. Not only does the curfew offer 
the delinquent merely another principle of authority to break, but it 
infringes on the civil liberties of those nondelinquents who, by the 
mere factor of their age, must answer to police authority. 

An indication of the efficacy of the curfew law was exhibited during 
the subcommittee’s hearing in a large midwestern city. The captain 
of the juvenile division of the police department testified that the 
curfew law which existed in his city had very definitely helped in his 
fight against juvenile delinquency. However, the captain admitted 
that during the year of 1953, a year in which the curfew was in effect, 
juvenile delinquency had increased by 11 percent. Exactly what part 
the curfew played in this increase is difficult to determine. Whether 
the rise would have been greater or less had the curfew not been in 
existence is an imponderable which probably could not be answered. 
However, this increase was as much or greater than that of cities of 
similar size throughout the United States. 
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While several police chiefs who testified before the subcommittee felt 
that the inauguration of a curfew has helped reduce their, delinquency 
problem, they did not produce any statistics which would validate 
their statements. Included in the delinquency statistics of one large 
city were 101 cases of delinquency where the only offense was a viola- 
tion of the curfew. Here we have 101 children with a court record 
simply because they could not satisfactorily explain their presence 
outside of their homes after a certain hour. 

Mrs. Phyllis Stancel O’Kelly, corresponding secretary, Virginia 
State Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, commented on this. 
situation when she said: 


Now that the behavior of our children and youth is a 
national scandal, we are inclined to saddle them with crimi- 
nal intent and straightway place criminal responsibility 
upon children and youth. Dircaniiiton our progress in the 
field of delinquency, we appear to be entertaining notions 
that, regardless of age, a deterrent to juvenile delinquency 
would be a return to criminal procedures and punishment for 
criminal acts * * * 

The national association will deplore and oppose any move- 
ment in this country to ascribe adult status to juveniles by 
replacing protective procedures with criminal procedures in 
meeting the present emergency. 


In commenting on the present efforts of many well-intentioned but 
uninformed laymen to fight juvenile delinquency, Hon. Thomas B. 
Gill, presiding judge, Juvenile Court, State of Connecticut, Hartford, 
Conn., referring to the attitude of the average person on the street 
toward measures which would prevent delinquency, stated: 


They know something ought to be done, and in their frus- 
tration they dredge up * * * obvious answers. It is just like 
communities turning to curfews and a lot of these police 
measures as a matter of desperation—a last-minute play. 


It has been the experience of workers in the field of delinquency that 
the negative and repressive aspects of ordinary police work are often 
carried much farther than mere censorship, curfew, roundup, etc., with 
correspondingly more serious injury to the public, including the child 
and his attitudes and relationships to authority. Inevitably excessive 
force nullifies the effects of any advantages the police enjoy in main- 
taining good relationships with the children. Another negative effect 
of police prevention is the hostilities that are engendered in their 
repressive approach. Even when the police avowedly want to indulge 
in practices such as curfews only to gain the cooperation of the 
parents in combating delinquency, the authoritarian vortex of such 
coordination would seem to spell the almost inevitable defeat of 
such efforts as may be put forth. 

In reviewing the evidence gathered by the subcommittee, it was 
found that the following difficulties are encountered when a curfew 
is inaugurated: 

(1) The curfew law is difficult to enforce. Successful evasion may 
lead the young person to have a contempt for law and to disregard 
other laws. 

(2) Four factors render such laws particularly difficult to enforce: 
Difficulty of determining ages, shortage of police personnel, reluctance 
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of police to add “‘nursemaid”’ responsibilities to their already heavy 
load, and lack of temporary detention facilities. 

(3) Careless or indifferent parents are given one more excuse for 
failing in their duties. Instead of accepting some responsibility for 
their own offspring, they say, ‘‘Why don’t the police get on the job?” 

(4) Strictly enforced curfew laws may drive young people to transfer 
their activities to worse surroundings outside the city limits or inside 
some building within the city. 

(5) They will be obeyed by those who need them least and evaded 
by those who need them most. 


Comprehensive and adequate community mental health services must be 
developed 


The appropriate agencies should be concerned with encouraging 
and securing adequate mental health services for children in all 
programs having to do with prevention and control of delinquency, 
with particular emphasis, however, on the juvenile court, the board 
of children’s guardians, and the most important in terms of prevention, 
the public and parochial school systems. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that in New York City the youth 
board arranges for the provision of such services in both the juvenile 
court as well as in selected schools of the board of education. 


A protective casework program is needed 


The board of children’s guardians should secure the necessary 
funds and personnel to establish a protective casework program 
which would reach out aggressively to families with multiple social 
and personal problems who are not now being reached by constituted 
agencies. In the establishment of such a program, the board of 
children’s guardians which is the principal public child-care agency in 
St. Louis, should enlist the fullest cooperation of the voluntary 
family and children’s agencies and utilize their resources to the 
maximum extent possible. 

Several metropolitan communities now have such a program and 
such activities. For example, in New York City it is called aggressive 
casework and is conducted by the department of public welfare, the 
board of education, and a number of the voluntary agencies, out of 
funds made available by the youth board. St. Paul is experimenting 
with pooling the efforts of several staff members from governmental 
and voluntary agencies in the treatment of disorganized families. 


A recreation program geared to the special needs of youth is indicated 
Rabbi Jerome Grollman, president of the St. Louis Rabbinical 
Association, spoke of the difficulty of getting delinquent-prone youth 
into some of the existing character building, group work, or recrea- 
tional activities. These youth would not be caught in the type of 
recreational facilities provided, not only by the temples and synagogues 
referred to by Rabbi Grollman, but by the majority of these types of 
institutions that serve the average law-abiding child but have no 
appeal to the delinquent. It is with this in mind that the subcom- 
mittee recommends that funds be provided and made available for the 
development of a detached worker program to work with hard-to- 
reach, potentially delinquent groups or gangs of youngsters not 
affiliated with constituted recreational and character-building agencies. 
Such a program is now in effect in a number of metropolitan communi- 
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ties. Among these are New York City, whose youth board operates 
a program with street gangs and clubs, and Cleveland, where by means 
of foundation funds, special workers are made available to the recrea- 
tional agencies to reach out to groups of youth who won’t participate 
in their programs and to seek to draw them gradually into the agencies’ 
activities. 

Consideration should be given in St. Louis to the securing of funds 
from voluntary and/or tax sources for the conduct of demonstration 
detached worker programs in some of the areas with high delinquency 
rates. 


The juvenile court and probation office 

Witnesses stated that from the discussions with people that would 
be in a position to seek well-trained and professionally qualified 
persons—for example, Mr. Ralph Smith, chief probation officer in the 
county—there is a definite shortage of personnel for juvenile probation 
work and those related fields. As the subcommittee has found on 
many occasions and in many cities, these positions are difficult to fill. 
Even if there are funds provided and the positions are open, there 
aren’t workers to fill them. This would indicate a need for training 
programs for this kind of personnel in the State as well as the local 
universities. 

In the city of St. Louis, the following picture of conditions in the 
juvenile court was given by Mr. Irving Fawcett, special school board 
coordinator on vandalism: 


I believe that the city itself is responsible for some of these 
conditions which are existing in our juvenile court now. Our 
present facilities in the children’s building are shameful. 
We have court sessions twice a week, Tuesday and Thursday. 
Witnesses are called in; they stand around in the hall—we 
have a few benches there in the hall—and they will have 
maybe 20 or sometimes more cases on the docket. Some 
people stand around the hall there from 10 o’clock until the 
afternoon waiting for their call into court. 

I think that the city fathers themselves should look into 
the matter and provide proper facilities for our juvenile court 
and our juvenile-court probation-oflice staff. 

You can understand readily why we only had, well, a little 
over 50 cases brought into the juvenile court for vandalism. 
The officers have warned these other boys, the 100 boys 
besides those, and taken care of the matter in their office 
when the parents could agree to make the restitution to the 
board of education for the damage. 

Another thing, I think our juvenile court probation office 
is very woefully understaffed. We have 5 white men and 
3 Negro men to look after all the boys and girls of this city. 


The members of the subcommittee have indicated the need for full- 
time or long-term juvenile court judges for both St. Louis and the 
county. There is also a great need for additional adequately trained 
personnel in the parole departments. 
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Detention facilities 


Miss Grace Gorman, Chief probation officer in St. Louis, referred 
to the detention home, inadequate both in terms of facilities and 
Personnel: 


Now, we have in our house of detention limited facilities. 
In fact, we need a new building very badly. It is most in- 
adequate. We have 52 beds for children in the house of 
detention and sometimes it is quite crowded. At other 
times there are not so many children there. But I do hopé 
that at some early date they will give us a new building. 

I think we could have a larger staff, too. At the present 
time we do not know where we would put them because we 
simply do not have the room. 


The subcommittee is sure that one of the recommendations of the 
forthcoming study by the National Probation and Parole. Association 
of the detention facilities in St. Louis will be the necessity of improv- 
ing the house of detention. The subcommittee would like to add its 
support to those who are trying to improve this situation. 


Other facilities needed 


The subcommittee learned that St. Louis County voted approxi- 
mately $800,000 for an intermediate correctional facility, It is to be 
a correctional facility serving youth who are not quite able to be sent 
home but not delinquent enough to go to the State training school. 
The following two discussions between witnesses and the subcommittee 
counsel point out the need for such an institution. 


Jupce Noau Weinstein. It [the proposed building] may 
well fill the great need we have for a center that is inter- 
mediate between sending children back home and sending 
them to Boonville. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have any facility like that at the 
present time? 

Judge Weinstein. We have none. We have a receiving 
home, theoretically, for the temporary detaining of children 
immediately after arrest until their release, in most cases prior 
to court hearing, in the custody of parents, or if necessary on 
bond. 


There is a need for facilities for handling mentally retarded children. 
Buildings are also needed for defective delinquents. These are the 
children who cannot adjust in the community, either at home or in 
school, because of a personality disorder. The following exchange 
between the subcommittee counsel and Judge David Murphy of the 
St. Louis Juvenile Court pointed up this need: 


Mr. Bozo. I was going through a police file the other day 
and I noticed 3 youngsters, one 8 and two 9, that had been 
referred to the court 11 times between August and, I think, 
the 1st of October, and no disposition could be made. Every 
one of them, unfortunately, fit into that category where they 
did not have a high enough I. Q. to get in one place and they 
were too young to get in another. 
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Is it difficult placing them? 

Judge Murpny. In some instances, you find a 10- or 12- 
year-old kid the leader of a group and we have a difficult time 
mesa him. They just keep piling up and piling up until we 

ave to place them somewhere. 


Consideration needs to be given to securing State legislation 

In addition to the general proposal for a continuing study of all 
laws, statutes, and ordinances pertaining to juvenile debeinenetr, the 
Youth Commission should also be concerned about securing- State 
legislation to strengthen programs for prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. This has immediate significance because of the fact that 
S. 4267, a bill which is the result of the work of this subcommittee, 
provides grants to the States to enable them to strengthen programs 
for prevention, diagnosis, and treatment and coordinating State and 
local agencies, in training of personnel, research, and demonstration 
press If such Federal funds are made available, Missouri should 

e urged to provide State matching funds and give grants-in-aid to 
local communities for approved projects in the areas of services to 
delinquents. 


The enlisting of public interest and support for prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency is essential 

The subcommittee endorses the development of area neighborhood 
councils. The Social Planning Council should continue to seek 
resources and funds to establish a full-fledged area council program 
in St. Louis. Local citizen self-help organizations dedicated to com- 
bating neighborhood disorganization have significant potentials in 
juvenile delinquency prevention and control. They should be 
encouraged. 

In St. Louis, there are a number of informal area council activities 
loosely affiliated at the present time with an intercouncil committee 
of the group work and recreation division of the Social Planning 
Council. 

An extensive area council program has been operating in Cleveland 
for a number of years. An area council program is being conducted 
by the Commissioners’ Youth Council in Washington, D. C., and a 
demonstration project under private auspices is under consideration 
by the New York City Youth Board. The subcommittee staff was 
greatly impressed with the work of the Youth Council in the Nation’s 

apital. To insure freedom of action, it is desirable to have such 
area councils conducted under private auspices with the right to 
constructively review public services. 


O 














